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DIALOGUE. __ 


MOTHER AND ELIZA. 
Conversation on ** What cannot be dene.’” 


Mother—What was it, my dear, you just 
told your sister, in a very discontented voice, 
that you could not, and would not do? 

Eliza.—Something my school-mistress re- 
quires of me, and which I cannot do? 

Mother.—Indeed! she must be an unrea- 
sonable woman, to require of you what you can- 
not do; has she ever before required of you to 
do what you could not do? 

Eliza —Why, no, mamma, not very often. 

Mother.—Then she has sometimes ? 

Eliza.—Yes, I think she has, sometimes. 

Mother.—Well, what did you do, when she 
required of you what you could not do? 

Eliza.—lI had totry, and try again, till I was 
quite dead with fatigue. ae: ; 

Mother.—(And_ yet you are alive:) and did 
irying doany good? ; 

Eliza.—To be sure; after trying a great 
while, I made out to do it at last. 

Mother.—-Then, my child, your school-mis- 
tress did not require of you what you could not 
do; but only what it was difficult to do; and I 
dare say, the very difficulty did you more good 
than twenty timesas much of what you would call 
easy exercises: you have yet to learn, I see, 
that the conquering of difficulties will alone 
give you strength of mind and invention, and 
that the more easy your task is, the sooner 
you will forgetit, and the less good it will do 

ou. 

Eliza.—But, mamma, there are some things 
that are not only difficult, but I do not know 
how to do them. 

Mother.—Such as what? 

Eliza.—I cannot write composition, and that 
is what I have to do; the great girls at school 
write about friendship, and China: I do not 
know any thing about China; and I am sure I 
cannot write about friendship: what could I 
say about friendship, mamma? 

Mother.—You need not write about friend- 
ship; indeed, that is not a proper subject for 
you at your age: but you can describe to me 
things which you have heard or seen, and why 
ot put them on paper? You can write and 
spell you know: I think you might compose 
something about this very China, that your 
school-mistress would be pleased with. 

Eliza.—Pray tell me what, mamma. 

Mother.—Do you not remember the conver- 
sation of Captain S——d, who took tea with 
us last week ? 

Eliza —yYes, I think I do, mamma. 

Mother.—Well, cannot you tell me what it 
was; at least, some of it? 

Eliza—I remember his saying that many 
Chinese families lived always on the water, in 
little boats; that many children were born and 
brought up without ever going upon land ; and 
Icould not help pitying the poor little crea- 
tures: how they must want their liberty! 

Mother.—Not so much, perhaps, as you sup- 
pose; as they have never known what it is to 
tun and skip as you do over the green fields: 
but you may well pity them on account of their 
poor and untaught condition. 

Eliza.—I remember, too, that the women in 
these boats take the clothes to wash from ves- 
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sels that go there ; and that they iron them by 
sitting upon them, and at the same time they 
work with their hands and their feet? what in- 
dustrious people they must be! 

Mother.—It would not do, I think, for them 
to say, because a thing was difficult, that they 
could not do it. What else do you remember? 

Eliza.—That the Chinese are very ingeni- 
ous in imitating any thing they see, but that 
they do very little without a pattern; that an 
American Captain, from the neighborhood of 
Boston, had his portrait taken in China, and 
that when he sat the last time, he happened to 
have on a coat with a patch on the elbow: the 
painter very carefully put the patch on the el- 
bow of the portrait; and one thing more I re- 
collect; that the Chinese are very suspicious, 
and even afraid of foreigners; and that they 
do not eat with knives and forks; ha¥ing some- 
thing like a fear of them when brought near 
the mouth; but with something they call chop- 
sticks. 

Mother.—Very well, my dear: now only 
write down what you have told me, and it will 
be very proper composition for you; it is not 
expected that one of your age -can have 
thoughts upon such subjects as older people 
write upon; but you must begin by describing 
such things as you have seen, heard, or read; 
and you will, without intending it, make re- 
marks, as you did just now, about the industry 
of the Chinese, and about their condition, as 
pitiable. 

Eliza.—I thank you, mamms, for making me 
think that I can do something : i will try to do 
as you direct me. 

Mother.—Try sincerely, my dear, and you 
will find a great many things possible, and 
even easy to be done, which you might before- 
— think yourself wholly unable to accom- 
plish. 

Eliza.—But, mamma, you know one cannot 
help being discouraged sometimes, from failing 
to do what perhaps might be done, ifone would 
try long enough. 

Mother.—That is the very thing: learn to 
try long enough: that is, have patience, and 
you will almost certainly accomplish what you 
design to do: but there are two uses which 
are made of failures, one is, to be discouraged 
from all future attempts, not only in the thing 
you are about, but in every thing else you have 
todo; shisis, [think, cowardly: and the oth- 
er is, to be determined, because you have fail- 
ed in one thing, that you will conquer the next 
difficulty that falls in your way, and prove to 
yourself that all difficulties are not your mas- 
ters, if one has been. I knew a little girl once, 
who, because she failed to say her lessons as 
well assome older girls, declared that she would 
not try any more. 

Eliza.—That was silly, to be sure, if those 
were older that did better than she, but I think 
I should be discouraged if I could not do as 
well as those of my own age. 

Mother.—Indeed! and so you would not try 
any more! But I want to tell you more of this 
little girl: her school-mistress did not praise 
her composition as much as she wished, and 
she said that she would not write any more 
composition ; but the worst effect of her failure 
was, in giving up trying to be good.—She had, 
naturally, a hasty temper, and her mother en- 
deavored to make her correct, and not indulge 








it: she succeeded several times in controlling 
her temper and feclings. Once, when her 
brother was allowed to go to walk, and she was 
obliged to stay at home because her mother 
thought it proper, for some reason, that she 
should not go: but though she was successful 
this once, she often suffered her temper to mas- 
ter her; and, finally, said she would not try any 
more, for she could not help it. Her brother 
had naturally as irritable a temper as she had, 
but he had attended> more to his kind moth- 
er’s instructions, and had not, in the first in- 
stance, suffered himself to be discouraged by 
failures: he was, besides, less fond of trifling 
amusenients than his sister, and thought more 
of necessity of studying and improving him- 
self. 

Eliza.—And wasthe little girl always naugh- 
ty? and what became of her? 

Mother.—After she became a young lady, 
and found that she was likely to be avoided by 
her companions for her ill temper and unkind 
manners, she very much corrected herself, but 
it was much more difficult than if she had be- 
gun earlier, and she probably never became so 
agreeable and happy as her brother; because 
her character was not so early and so well form- 
ed. 

Eliza.—You say, mamma, that the little girl 
and her brother were both ill tempered at first, 
and I suppose their mother was as kind in giv- 
ing adviceto the one as to the other: what, 
then, made them so different? 

Mother. —That is a very natural and 2 very 
sensible question, my child: perhaps I cannot 
make you fully understand the answer, if indeed 
I could answer it to my own satisfaction; but 
I would have you understand that it was in 
the power of both to become good, anda great 
deal was lost by the little girl, in yielding to 
her first failure; and there probably were a 
good many circumstances in her case, which 
made her neglect correcting her faults, which 
did not operate with her brother; though at 
the same time, it was in her power to have re- 
sisted ; for instance, she thought more of being 
dressed prettily, and of the time wh e 
should go into company, than she did of her 
books: her brother thought more of his studies 
than he did of any thing else, because he was 
fitting for college, and then he was to become 
aman: her thoughts were most employed 
about trifles; his about more important things; 
and trifles always tend to weaken the charac- 
ter, and excuse exertion. You see the impor- 
tance, my dear, of not giving up your mind to 
trifling things ; such as dress and empty amuse- 
ments, and the necessity of being interested in 
something important, solid, and useful. Per- 
haps this little gir] was rather more tempted to 
be neglectful of her duty than her brother ; 
but she might have done better if she had tried, 
and had not said, “ Well I cannot do it; and 
so I will not try.” {Juv. Miscellany. 
—_—_—_———— = 

MORALITY. 














FILIAL RESPECT. 
JANE AND HER TEACHER. 
Teacher. Now we are by ourselves, Jane, 
I wish to correct you a little; I did not at all 
approve of the manner which you answered 
your mother this morning. It is your duty to 
love and respect her; she is a good mother, 
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and, indeed, I believe you do love her, though 
you were too tart with her then. 

Jane. Why, ma’am, I could with truth say 
I did not do what she charged me with; and 
should not we defend ourselves when wrong- 
fully charged ?—besides, I said but little. 

Teacher. We certainly may and ought to 
tell the truth in our own defence, but then in 
so doing we should behave ourselves properly, 
and not show any bad temper. You said but 
little, it is true, but what you did say was not 
said in a respectful manner; and here lies your 
fault, especially as it was to your mother. I 
have known your mother many years, but she 
and I never hada word of difference. 

Jane. You, ma’am! why nobody differs 
with you,—if the house were throwing out of 
the windows, a word from you would settle it 
again,—you speak so mildly and gently, that if 
one did not hear what you said, your very looks 
would persuade one you were right. 

Teacher. Now, Jane, only think of what 
you say—if a mild and gentle manner will 
serve our turn, why should we use any other? 
and I know it is best on all occasions ; but to- 
wards our parents it is sinful to act in any oth- 
er way. We little think how much we owe 
them, and what care and trouble they have on 
our account; nor can we ever know, till we 
are parents ourselves, how deeply a harsh and 
disrespectful word, or even look from a child, 
cuts the heart of a father or mother. 

Jane. Lam sure I should be very sorry to 
cut the heart of my father or mother! I believe 
I did not speak as I ought to have done; but, 
[ hope I shall never do so again, and I will beg 
my mother’s pardon the minute she comes in. 

Teacher. Do, my dear child; I believe you 
did not think of the disrespect you were show- 
ing your mother: you thought yourself wrong- 
ed, and went about clearing yourself too warm- 
ly. You are naturally of a warm temper, and 
if you give way to it, it will gather strength, 
and make you troublesome both to yourself and 
others ; but if you strive against it, and pray to 
God to grant you his grace to subdue it, you 
shall conquer it. 

Be warned by the example of E. C. You 
know she is a pest in the neighbourhood ; no- 
body chooses to have any thing to do with her, 
ifthey can help it, because of her tongue. She 
does not give herself time to consider whether 
she be right or wrong, till she lets fly a volley 
of abuse. Now I remember the time when 
she was a fine, lively girl, and not ill tempered 
neither ; but she was too pert in her speech and 
behaviour, which, unhappily, was encouraged 
rather than checked by those around her, so 
that E. C. thought herself smart and clever in 
her remarks, and you see what she has come to. 


Jane. But, I trust, you will never see me like 
her. 
Teacher. 1 hope I shall not, Jane; but 


guard against all improper heat either in your 
words or temper.—Strive to become, by your 
Jove and respect, the comfort of your parents’ 
old age, and the blessing of your heavenly Fa- 
ther will descend upon you. You know the 
promise made to such as honour their parents; 
and the awful threatening against those who, 
either by a word or look, make light of father 
or mother. [Child’s Magazine. 
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From the Children’s Friend. 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL BOY AND HIS KITE. 
It was during the fine weather, in the month 
of August, that little Edward thought he should 


did not forget to say his prayers, - because we 
should never on any account omit them. For 
how can we expect God’s blessing upon us in 
the day, if we do not ask for it in the morning. 
Children should never be in such a hurry after 
any thing as to neglect praying toGod. So Ed- 
ward and his brother started from home & walk- 
ed towards a large common, about two miles off. 
I wonder whether Edward would have got up so 
early to read his Bible. I donot know that 


school, and generally repeats his lessons in 
proper time. But he was a little disappointed, 
for before they reached the common it began 
to rain; but as it did notrain much they went 
on, and by the time they got tothe common 
the clouds had blown by and the rain ceased. 
So Edward speedily untied the tail of his kite 
and got his brother to hold it for him, while he 
ran towards the further side of the common. 
Whilst he kept running, the kite flew higher 
and higher; but when he got to the end of the 
common, and he was obliged to stop, the kite 
came gradually down, because there was no 
wind to keep it up. 

Now, my dear little reader, 1 wish you to 
learn one or two things from what I have told 
you about little Edward and his kite. First, 
make it a’ practice to get up early in the morn- 
ing. I know some little boys who are much 
more fond of bed than they ought to be, and 
when they are waked in the morning to get up, 
they are peevish and angry with those who call 
them. Now it isa great sin to waste time in 
bed. God has told usin the Bible “to redeem 
the time,” that is, weare not to waste it, but to 
use it toa good purpose. If you expected a cous- 
in from the country at six o’clock in the morning, 
and one whom you much loved, you would not 
mind getting upandgoingtomeethim. If you 
would get up early in the morning to meet a 
friend, should you not get up early to meet with 
God your best friend? He is always ready to 
bless you when you pray to him, & though he will 
be found at whatever time we seek him, yet he has 
promised that those especially who seek him 
carly shall find him. David loved to pray to 
God, and he used to get up early, for we find 
him saying to God thus, ‘“‘O God, thou art my 
God ; early will I seek thee.” Jesus Christ, 
though the great Saviour, used to rise early to 
pray to God. Sometimes he would spend a 
whole night in prayer to God. 

*¢ Cold mountains and the midnight air, 
Witnessed the fervour of his prayer.” 


And at another time, when he slept at the 
house of Simon Peter’s mother-in-law, he got 
up before it was yet day, and went alone and 
prayed. (Mark i: 35.) He did this that we 
might follow his steps. You remember that 
little Edward was disappointed when he got 
up early to play, but you will never be disap- 
pointed when you get up early to pray. © Play- 
ing soon tires you, but praying never will.— 
The more time you spend in prayer, the 
happier you will be. Learn another lesson. 
To expect to meet with disappointments. I 
hope Edward did not feel angry because it was 
a damp morning and the wind did not blow; 
for that would have been murmuring against 
God. The Lord sends the rain and the wind, 
and he sends whatisbest. Ifthere were no 
rain the grass and the corn would not grow, 
and then there would be no food for man nor 
cattle. You must not be cross or angry when 
the weather is not such as you wish it, nor 
when any thing happens different to what you 
expected. 

Seek for pleasure in those things which will 











like to go into the fields to fly his «ite. So, 
‘before he went to bed, he asked his elder broth- 
erto go with him early the next morning. 
They rose about five o’clock. I hope Edward 








not disappoint you. It is religion, and religion 
| alone, that can give you real pleasure. If you 


he would not, for he is a pretty good boy at |: 


appointed ; but if you seek for it in commun- 
ion with God, inloving Christ, in searching the 
Scriptures and in doing good to others, you wil! 
be really and truly happy. 


‘* Tis religion that can give, 
Sweetest pleasures whilst we live; 
*Tis religion can supply, 
Solid comforts when we die.” 


H. H. 
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THE BEAR. 

The height of the common bear is usually 
from two feet and a half to three feet; the 
length of itshead and back is about four feet, 
and of its tail about eight inches. It hasa 
prominent snout, small winking eyes, shortears, 
a thick body, stout legs, and heavy feet armed 
with long sharp claws. His fore feet some- 
what resemble the human hand, and are there- 
fore called paws.—Its hair, which is thick-and 
soft, varies in colour from brown to black.* 

The bear is possessed of great strength, and 
presents a rough, clumsy, and savage appear- 
ance! yet under this forbidding exterior he 
hides a considerable degree of quickness and 
cunning. He usually rushes with rapidity up. 
on his prey, and seizes it between his front 
paws, which possess sufficient strength to 
crush a man’s ribs; so that the hug of the 
bear is considered to be the horrid embraceo 
death. He then, with his teeth, and claws, 
tears the body in pieces, which he devours with 
ferocious delight. 

The bear can with ease swim broad and ra- 
pid rivers, and climb the highest trees, so that 
the object marked for his prey can seldom es 
cape. 

- are hunted and killed, chiefly for the 
sake of their valuable fur, as bear skins area 
considerable article of trade, and are highly es- 
teemed for making some of the warmest and 
handsomest muffs and tippets. 

The Scriptures, in alluding to the bear, rank 
him among the most fierce and dangerous of 
the wild beasts; and associate his name and 
manners with the most grievous judgments that 
afflict mankind. 

The people of Israel, reduced by their ob- 
stinate rebellion against God, to a most wretch- 
ed state, are represented as mournfully deplor- 
ing their miserable condition, and growling un- 
der the severity of their gloomy afflictions. 
“We roar all like bears.” Isa. xlix, 11. 

Unjust magistrates, who feel no compassion 
for the poor, and whose oppressions no entrea- 
ties can lessen, are represented as_ possessing 
the ferocious dispositions of these animals. 
“ As araging bear, so is a wicked ruler over 
the poor people.” Prov. xxviii: 15. 

The bear is naturally bold, and extremely 
formidable, and the prophet Amos, who was a 
herdsman, must have been well acquainted 
with the dangers tobe feared from this strong 
and fierce animal. Amos v: 12, 18, 19. 

The cunning and watchfulness of the bear 
laying in ambush in the thickets of the forest, 
from whence he unexpectedly rushes upon his 
prey, are referred to by the prophet Jeremiah, 
to show the suddenness and severity of divine 
judgments against sinners. Lam. iii: 10. 

The bear, however, is most frantic and furi- 
ous when robbed of her young; to this the 
prophet Hosea alludes in describing the terri- 
ble venegance of God against the inveterate 
wickedness of the Israelites. Hos. x: ii,8. 

There is not, perhaps, in the records of his- 
tory a more striking instance of the dreadful 
fierceness of the she bear, than that which 1s 
related to have occurred when the holy propl- 
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* In the frozen regions of Greenland, Iceland, and Rus- 





| seek for happiness in play, in breaking the Sab- 
bath, or in trying to get rich, you will be dis- 


sia, there are white bears, which are much larger than the 
common brown bear 
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et Elisha was returning from Jericho to Bethel. 
2 Kings ii, 23,24. Let children beware of 
mocking the people of God. 

Formidable, ferocious, and cruel as is the 
bear, yet his power is completely under the 
control of the Almighty. David with gratitude 
acknowledged that it was by the favor and help 
of Jehovah that he vanquished one of these ter- 
ribleenemies. 1 Sam. xvii: 34, 35, 37. 

This subject presents to our serious atten- 
tion the certain, lamentable, and dreadful na- 
ture of the just judgments of God against the 
sinfulness of even his own chosen people the 
Jews, to encounter which was infinitely more 
terrific than to meet a bear in the height of his 
fury and ferocity. How alarming then is the 
reflection that the same righteous displeasure 
and vengeance of Jehovah is also threatened 
against the souls of all persons who carelessly 
and obstinately continue to live under the influ- 
ence and practice of sin. Rom. i: 18, ii: 9. 

But while the Almighty threatens the most 
terrible punishments to those who continue in 
rebellion against him, yet in the midst of de- 
served wrath he remembers mercy ; and by the 
sacred Scriptures, he in great kindness invites 
sinners to repent and turn from their iniquities. 
Isa. lv: 7; 1. Thess. i: 9, 10. 


—-S<LFo—- 
THE TIGER AND MIRROR. 

Mr. Churchill, who resided about two miles 
from a mission house, in India, where the late 
Rev. William Lee was stationed, wasone even- 
ing reclining on a sofa, reflecting on the death 
of his late amiable wife, his two children were 
fast asleep on the bed, when a tiger walked in- 
to the house, and entered the very room where 
he was. Mr. C., seeing the animal, fully ex- 
pected that he and the two darling children 
would be destroyed immediately ; but the tiger, 
seeing his own picture ina large mirror, fixed 
up in the room, rushed forward, supposing it 
was another of his own species, broke the 
glass into a thousand pieces, and then instant- 
ly left the room. Thus did God preserve this 
good man and his two children from the jaws 
of the tiger: but this circumstance had such 
an effect on the health of Mr. Churchill, that 
he fell into a decline and died shortly after- 
wards. Joun Pearson. 
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From the Youth's Friend. 
LAZY RICHARD. 

Who is this that comes creeping into the 
school room half an hour after the time, with 
his shoe strings untied, his hair uncombed, and 
his face only half washed? This is Richard. 
He sits down on the form after having been re- 
proved by his teacher; he gapes; looks about 
him; and, after some time, takes his book into 
his hand: but if you peep over his shoulder 
you will find that it is topsy turvy, and that he 
is looking about him, or talkingto the boy next 
to him. By and by, if you look at Richard, 
you will find that he is slily eating some fruit 
when his teacher’s face is turned another way, 
for though he has no relish for his book, he is 
very fond of eating and drinking. When it 
comes near to Richard’s turn to be called up 
to his teacher to say his lesson, you may see 
him all in a bustle : now he turns his book the 
tight way, and seems to set to work in good 
farnest, but he is too late, and when called up 
heis sent back again with disgrace; he has 
grieved his teacher’s heart, and is placed at the 

ttom of the class. 

Iwent home to Richard’s house to speak to his 
Parents about his laziness and carelessness. I 
found them in their working dress, though it 




















Was mid-day on the Sabbath, and every thing 
in the house was quite in a litter. I was sorry 


that Richard had such an example set before 
him at home; but I therefore felt it the more 
necessary to try to cure him of his own bad 
habits. When I spoke to the father, he said, 
“Well, Sir, if Dick don’t learn his lesson I 
hope you will flog him well. I was obliged to 
give him the strap this morning, because he 
was not up in breakfast time; but he might 
have been at school soon after nine if he had 
not loitered by the way.” I said I was sorry 
for Richard’s conduct, and I thought milder 
means would be the best. ‘‘ I think so too,” 
said the mother ; for, ‘if youare always beating 
boys, they wont do any thing without it. Our 
Dick’s a good tempered bey, but he gets play- 
ing with those Jones’s down the lane, and 
they’ll ruin him.” I then requested them al- 
ways to send Richard in time to school, or to 
let me know if he was kept away fiom any suf- 
ficient cause. I also begged that they would 
be particular in seeing that he Jearnt his week- 
ly lesson. ‘That I will,” said the father ; 
“‘when I come home from work on Saturday 
night I’ll hear him say it, and he shall be sure 
to have something he does'nt like if he can’t 
say it.” ‘I would advise you,” said I, ‘ aot to 
put itoff till Saturday night, but hear him saya 
little every evening; and I think you will find 
it best to encourage him to learn, rather than to 
threaten and punish him. Let me entreat you 
to try gentle means and a good example, for 
these will do the most good.” 

On the next Sabbath I called up Richard to 
say his lesson to me, and I was happy to find that 
he said it very perfectly. In the course of the 
day, I took an opportunity of speaking to him 
by himself. I showed him, fromthe Bible, that 
laziness and sloth are very sinful in the sight 
of God ; that ever since man had sinned, God 
had appointed that he should labour ; and that 
to the diligent, labour would become sweet. 
I then said, ‘ My dear boy, you can learn easi- 
ly, and God has given you good abilities; but, 
remember, he will call you to account for them, 
and if the sentence of the slothful servant who 
had but one talent, be, ‘ Cast ye the unprofita- 
ble servant into outer darkness: there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth :’ (Matt. 25: 30) 
still more severe will be the punishment of 
him who has abused many talents. O, my 
dear boy, if you form these habits while you 
are young, what will become of you when you 
grow up? Pray and strive against them, but 
always remember, you cannot cure them of 
yourself. No; you must go to Christ and con- 
fess this your sin: you must pray to him 
to wash it away in his blood; and seek for 
his Spirit to quicken you in his ways. Think, 
my dear boy, of what Christ has done, how he 
‘ went about doing good,’ and be ‘not slothful 
in business ; but fervent in Spirit: serving 
the Lord.’ Rom. 12: 11. ‘ Be notslothful, but 
followers of them who through faith and pa- 
tience inherit the promises.’”” Heb. 6: 12. 

Iam happy to say that Richard has been 
more diligent lately than he was. If the read- 
er finds that he is any thing like this scholar of 
mine, I hope he will pray, watch, and strive 
against aslothful spirit, which is injurious to the 
body and ruinous to the soul. 
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THE INFANT PRISONER. 

The following is extracted from a letter dated at Fayette- 
ville, N.C. It is fromthe pen of a gentleman whose 
name will be ever associated with the efficient measures 
ofthe present day, for advancingthe cause of Sabbath 
Schoolsin our land. 


“Tn the town of W. , on the Chowan 
river, Isaw alittle building about fifteen feet 
square, which, by its little grated windows, not 














more than as many inches in size, was readily 
recognized as the common gaol. Among its 
inmates, who are old convicts, I saw a poor lit- 
tle creature, who by raising himself up could 
show his emaciated face through the iron bars. 
On inquiry, I was amazed to learn that this 
child, 9 or 10 years of age, was confined in this 
miserable place, from which the most horrid 
stench assailed my senses as I approached it, 
on the charge of murder, for shooting a young- 
er brother. It may be, the deed was one of 
those heedless acts which children will com- 
mit even deliberately, and without malice. At 
any rate, the child is immured in this most fil- 
thy place, common to all the convicts, without 
beds and without fire, the moisture of the floor 
sounding at every movement of their feet, with 
asingle blanket each, their only protection 
against the cold of winter. Here has this child 
been since September, and here he must remain 
till March, when his trialwill come on. It would 
be easy to draw apicture as revolting as the 
sight itself, but it is too afflicting a reality for 
any such effort.” 

If the germ of deadly passion spring so early, 
and is so soon ripened into unnatural maturity, 
not an hour should be lost in checking its first 
growth. Efforts to imbue the infant heart with 
virtue can scarcely be made too soon. It is 
sadly evident that they are often delayed too 
long. [S. S. Magazine. 

Yo 
STUDY INDISPENSABLE TO GREATNESS. 


It is a fact well worthy the attention of young 
men, who have the misfortune to consider them- 
selves as great geniuses, that nearly all the mas- 
ter spirits of the British parliament have been 
distinguished as scholars, before they became 
eminent as statesmen. If Sheridan is urged as 
an exception, let it be remarked, that only one 
Sheridan has ever been heard on the floor of 
St. Stephen’s; and that the splendid and terri- 
ble assailant of Warren Hastings, sunk at last 
into a mere writer of comedies, and manager 
ofa play-house. Chatham, and Pitt, and Fox, 
and Burke, and Canning, and Brougham, with 
many others, whose names shine with a lustre 
only a little inferior to those above mentioned, 
where distinguished for their classical attain- 
ments. They laid the foundation of their fu- 
ture greatness in the cloisters of the university. 
Since the world began, genius has accomplish- 
ed nothing without industry ; and no error can 
be more fatal to the young aspirant after dis- 
tinction and usefulness, than that indolent self- 
complacency which rests on the supposed pos- 
session of exalted genius. 

[Episcopal Watchman. 


-Chre- 
Amiable trait in the charactcr of Lindley 
Murray. 

“In the performance of relative duties, Mr. 
Murray did not forget humanity to animals; of 
which the following is a striking instance, 
among many others, that might be given. In 
early life, he was fond of shooting; but after 
some years he became dissatisfied with it, from 
a conviction, not only that itconsumes too much 
precious time, but also that it is improper to take 
away life for the sake of amusement. He be- 
lieved that of the birds which are shot at, 
many more are wounded, than are actually kill- 
ed and obtained ; and consequently, they grad- 
ually pine away, and die through pain and want 
offood. He had seen birds so much hurt, as to 
be incapable of performing their natural func- 
tions; and he had reason to believe that in- 
stances of this kind are very numerous.— 
These reflections made such an impression on 
his mind, that he determined never again to in- 
dulge himself in a sport which produced so 


much distress to the objects of his amusement.” 
(Memoirs, p. 225. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











Ambition —When great men suffer them- 
selves to be subdued by the length of their mis- 
fortunes, they discover that the strength of 
their ambition, not of their understanding. was 
that which supported them, They discover 
too, that allowing for a little vanity, heroes are 
just like other men. 


--GS$PI— 

Dowry.—The best dowry to advance the 
marriage ofa young lady is, when she has in her 
countenance, mildness—in her speech wisdom 
—in her behaviour modesty—and in her life, 
virtue. 


Love is the most elevated and generous ofall 
passions—and, of all others, the most incident 
to virtuous and liberal minds. 








YOuUTH’S COMPANION. 








A SHORT SERMON. 

Matthew, v: 44. But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies. 

Can our readers tell who gave this command ? 
If not, let them look at their Bibles, and find 
the words; they will see that they are near the 
close of a long chapter. Let them begin the 
chapter and read it through, and still they will 
not find the name of the speaker. Let them, 
however, look back to the preceding chapter, 
and they will learn that Matthew is giving them 
an account of Jesus, that great Teacher sent 
from God. It was Jesus, who “went about 
all Galilee, teaching in the synagogues, and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of sickness, and all manner 
of disease among the people.” It was Jesus, 
who, ‘‘ seeing the multitudes, went upinto a 
mountain.” When his disciples came to him 
there, “‘he opened his mouth and taught them” 
all those good things which are recorded in the 
fifth, sixth and seventh chapters. Matthew 
and others, directed by the Spirit of God, have 
recorded these words of Christ for our instruc- 
tion; and therefore these commands are direct- 
edto us when we read them in the Bible, as 
much as they were to the disciples who heard 
them from Christ’s own lips. Jesus Christ, 
therefore, says to every one of us, old and 
young, “‘I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despiteful- 
ly use you and persecute you.” 

Now, children, you all understand what it 
is to love your friends, your parents, your broth- 
ers and sisters, and all who love you and do 
you good. You see too why you should love 
them, because you believe they are good, and 
because they are kind to you. But perhaps 
you do not understand how you can love your 
enemies; them that hate you, and injure you. 
And you hardly know why our Lord Jesus 
Christ should command you to love such wick- 
ed people. It seems hard to you, and you are 
perplexed about it, because you cannot think 
that Christ loves them himself. 

We will then attempt to explain the com- 
mand, and teach you how you may obey Christ. 
Suppose that one of your school-fellows or play- 
mates has become a wicked boy; and that he 
often gets angry with you, and strikes you. 
Suppose he talks about you among the other 




















children, and tells ies about you to your parents 
or instructer; and when you ask him notto do 
so, he is more angry still, and uses very harsh 
words, and wishes you all mannerofevil. That 
boy is your enemy. He hates you ; he perse- 
cutes you, and uses you despitefully ; and final- 
ly he curses you. And must you love such a 
very wicked boy as this? 

Yes, dear children, you must love him very 
tenderly, and pity him with all your heart. 
You must not be pleased with his wicked 
temper and‘conduct, butlook upon them with 
abhorrence. You must not smile upon him and 
caress him, as you doon kind and good chil- 
dren. You must not conceal or excuse his 
bad deeds, when his parents or teachers call 
him to account. Yet you must love him so 
much, that you cannot smite him, or revile 
him, or be angry with him in return. You 
must not wish him to be punished, or suffer in 
any way, except for his good. You must not 
attempt to make his conduct appear worse than 
it was, when you speak of it. You must not be 
always reproaching him for his wickedness, or 
reminding him of what he has done. When 
he is ashamed and sorry, you should not speak 
or look harshly upon him, as if you would 
wound his feelings more. You must not ren- 
der evil for his evil inany way; but speak kind- 
ly to him, and do him any favor that you can. 
If your enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, 
give him drink. If he smite you, turn the 
other cheek. If he curse you, then do you 
bless him. If he persecute you, then go to 
your closet and pray for him. If he continue 
to offend, continue to forgive him. If he trans- 
gress unty seventy times seven, then must you 
as many times forgive, and forbear and bless. 

These should be the feelings and conduct of 
children towards those who offend them, be- 
cause itis in this manner that their Father in 
heaven is merciful. He is kind, not only to 
the obedient and pious, but to the evil and un- 
thankful. He sendeth his rain from Heaven 
upon the just, and upon the unjust. We 
should be kind to our enemies, because God is 
kind and long-suffering towards us, miserable 
sinners against him. He bears long with our 
provocations, not willing that we should perish, 
but rather that we should turn to him and live. 
If you ever feel as if you could not forgive one 
who has injured you, only think how much you 
have need that God should forgive you. Re- 
member, too, on what conditions Christ has 
promised you forgiveness fromGod. “ For if ye 
forgive men their tresspasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you: but. if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Fa- 
ther forgive your trespasses.”’ 

Children should love and pray for those that 
offend them, for Christ’s sake, and after his 
example. Christ died for his enemies; and 
while they were torturing him upon the cross 
he prayed for them, ‘Father, forgive them.” 
We should imitate Christ in all things; and 
have mercy on our fellow-sinners, even as he 
has had mercy upon us. Children, Christ died 
for you, and it is hé that pleads for you in 
heaven, or you could never find mercy of the 
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Lord. Obey Ais command, therefore, when 
he says ‘‘ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, and do good to them that hate you.” 
He is in the heavens; but he sees all your ac- 
tions, and knows all your thoughts and the 
emotions of your hearts. He loves them that 
love him, and walk in his steps; but he re. 
members the iniquities of them that do evil. 


*¢ Now, Lord of all, he reigns above ; 
And from his heavenly throne, 
He sees what children dwell in love, 
And marks them for his own.” 








POETRY. 








From the Keepsake for 1828. 
TO MY BIRD (ADELAIDE.) 
Pretty Bird ! O pretty bird! 
Never yet in forest heard,— 
Never where the fawns are leaping, 
Never where the stream is sleeping 4 


Never yet on mountains green, 
Or in meadows hast thou been ;— 
Never on the branches clinging,— 
Never in the pine-tree singing ! 


Never!—Yet dear bird, with me 
Thou hast flown across the sea, 
Where the winds are ever blowing, 
And the mighty tides are flowing : 


And thy tongue hath sounded sweet 

In the busy city’s street ; 

In the silence ofthe morning ; 

In the night ;—(a gentle warning, 
Driving from the darkness themes 
Evil, and malicious dreams : 

And through all the changing hours! 
Wreathing every thought with flowers.) 


Thou didst come, a blessing crown’d, 
(Thou, who wast in winter found !) 
To thy gentle mother’s breast 
Bearing gentler, softer rest! 


—Can the nightingale, whose tone 
Saddens all the forest lone,— 
Can the vernal thrush, who sings 
Like the gush of silver springs,— 
Or the bird who meets the sun, 
Ever do as thou hast done? 


—-—e—- 
VERSES, 
Addressed to a little girl named Margare, 
whom the author met at Scarborough. 
By James Montcomery. 
Margaret we never met before, 
And Margaret, we may meet no more : 
What shall I say at parting ? 
Scarce half a moon has run its race, 
Since first I saw your fairy face, 
Around this gay and giddy place 
Sweet smiles and blushes darting. 
Yet from my heart I freely tell 
I cannot help but wish you well. 


I dare not wish you stores of wealth, 
A troop of friends, unfailing health, 
And freedom from affliction ! 
I dare not wish you beauty’s prize, 
Carnation lips, and bright blue eyes! 
They speak thro’ tears, they breathe thro’ sigh 
Then hear my benediction ; 
Of those good things be thou possest, 
Just in the measure God thinks best. 


But little Margaret may you be 
All that his eye delights to see ; 
All that he loves and blesses ; 
The Lord in darkness be your light, 
Your strength in sickness, shield in fight, 
Your comfort in distresses ; 
The hope of ev’ry future breath, 
And your eternal joy in death. 


